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AiiT. X. — On the Hyatop of Scripture; by J. Foniins Royi.i;, 
M.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S., &c., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics, King'' a College, London. 

[Read June \r,, 1844.] 

Whhn I lately had tlio Iionour of reading a paper heforo the 
Society, on tho MiiNtard Treo of Scripture, 1 ventured to inaito hoiho 
ohsorvatioiiH on what I consiilored to be tlio rocpiisitcs for, and the 
best mode of purfliiing, m well m upon what wo tthouhl admit as 
proofs in, such onquiries. I proceed now to treat of another Uiblicai 
phint, witich is not loss interesting than tiio Mustard Tree to deter- 
luino. Tiiis is tlio Hyssop, frccpicntly mentioned in tho Old, and twice 
independently in tho Now Testament, and which, if wo are to judge by 
tho numerous attempts which have been nmde to ascertain the ))arti- 
cnlar ])lant that is meant, is not less diflicult to determine, than any 
ono of tho scA'cral unascertained plants of tho Bible. 

That I nmy not seem to oxaggcrato what appeared to others tho 
dillicultics of tucortaining this plant, I will quote tho coniniencemcnt 
of the article on Hyssop of the learned and judicious Celsius : " Do 
plantis ]ilori.s([uo in Hcbrujo Votcris Tcstamonli codico comnicmoialis, 
impriinis<{U0 do 'y\\^, recto proimntiarc, res est longo diflicillima. 
Veritatoni hie, si uspiam,. 

Scrupoais Bor[iiimiir vndis. 

Truiito cxilo iicgotiuin, 

lit (ligiiiiin piicriH |iutcK, 

AggroHHis liil>or nriluuu, 

Nuo traclnbilc |ioiuliis CBt, 

ut loijui amat Tercntianus." It was not to Celsius alone that this 
ap|ieared to bo adillicnlty; for ho says farther on, "Abcn K/.ra, mUw 
VAmv.m coninienlal()r(!M facile princcpH, suani ignoranliaui, circa banc 
Btirpem, ]iaJam, et ingenue fatetur ad Exod. xii. 22;" an<l he thus 
translates tho passage from tho Hebrew of Aben Ezra: " Qumwm, 
hue sit plantartcni, if/noro," " cuitcra, (pianta est, Rabbinorinn turba 
niodo banc, niodo aliam conjectando, satis declarant, hujus plantiu 
notitiam sibi, Ebrostcquo gonti pcriis.sc." Celsius Hierobotanicon, i. 
pp. 407 ct 400. 

Trusting that according to the acknowledged diflicultics of the 
undertaking, so will be tho indulgence accorded to any attempt to 
VOL. vni. 
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unravel its intricncios, I proceed, in tlie first instance, to adduce tltc 
passages in Scri])tiirc referring to ll3'S8op. 

The first montlon of Hyssop in the Old Testament, is innucdintcly 
previous to tlio departure of the Israelites out of Egyj>t, and at tlie 
first institution of tlio Passover, when Moses called for all the elders of 
Israel and said unto them, (Exodus xii. 22,) " And ye shall take a hunch 
of ////MO/), and dip it in tho hlood that is in tlio linson, and strike the 
lintel and the two side posts with the hlood that is in tho hasou." 
From this passage it is evident that the plant must have hnen indige- 
nous in Lower lilgy])t, and that it must have hcon siillicicntly largo 
and leafy, to ho lit for sprinkling tho door posts as direetcul. 2. Thi' 
next notices of tho hyssop aro in Leviticus and in Nunihers, which 
Ixioks having hcen ivritten hy Moses, indicate that the snhstances 
which he directs to he employed for sacrificial pin'posos, nnist ha.vo 
hecn procurahle iii tho situations where the Israelites wandered, that 
is, in (ho countries hetween Lower Egypt ami Palestine. Thus in 
the ceremony practised in declaring lepers to ho clean, tho priest is 
<lircc(ed (Lovit. xiv. 4) "to take for him that is to ho cleansed, two 
hirds alive and clean, and cedar wood, ami scarlet, and hyssop.'' 
Those are again all mentioned hoth in verso ({ and in vorsc r>2. So in 
Numbers xix. 0, in (ho ceremony of hunting the heifer and preparing (ho 
wafer of separation, the directions arc: "An<l tho priest shall take 
cedar wood, and kt/ssop, and scarlet, and cast it into tho midst of the 
hurning of tho heiforj" and in verso 18, "That a clean person shall 
take /ii/9Sop, and dip it in the water, and sprinkle it njion the tent, 
and upon all tho vessels, and upon the persons that were there," 
Sic. Hero wo again see that the hyssop must havo hecn largo 
enough to ho suitahio for tho purposes of sprinkling; that it must 
havo been procurable on the outskirts of Palestine, probably in the 
plain of Moab. It is to this passage that (he Apostle alludes in 
Hebrews ix. If): "For when Moses had spoken every precept to all 
(ho people according to tho law, he took tho blood of calves, and of 
goats, with water an<l scarlet wool, and hi/ssof>, and sprinkled bolh the 
book anil all tho ponplo." In this passago wo obtain no additional 
infornnition, hut as in tho Se|)tnagint tho aitplication of the (areidc 
(crm viT<rwnot as tho eipiivalent of tho Hebrew inmu! esof. I), I'lio 
next passage where hyssop is mentioned in chronological order is in 
(he beautiful psalm of David, where tho royal penitent says (li. 2), 
" Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse mo from my 
sin ;" and in verse 7, "Pnrgo mo with /ti/ssop, and I shall bo clean: 
wash me, and I shall ho whiter than snow." This expression is con- 
sidered by ISishop Horno (and also by others), in his Commentary on 
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the Psalms, to refer to tlio rite cicscriltod in the aiiovc |iHssiij;es, as (ho 
c.crciiKniy of ii|triiil(ling tlio inujlcaii jicrson with a bunch of " hysHo))," 
(lipped in the " water of separation." 

])nl tliongh Iho pu.sNHgo no <h>uht Iiuh a lif^nrativc signilication, 
yet, with all iluo iloferoncc to such high authorities, the mode of expres- 
sion is HO direct, as to appear to nic, us if the hyssop itself did jiosse.ss, 
or was supposed to have some cleansing properties. Jf so, such might 
have led origiuidly to its «elccli(ni for the did'crcnt coroniouios of jiuri- 
lication, or such properties may hav(! heen ascrihed to it in Inter age;4, 
in cmiscipiencu of its having heen employed in such ceremonies. At nil 
events, if the plant which we KUi)poHe to he the hyssop of Scripture 
can hear this signilicatiou, it will not be less appropriate. 4. The 
next notice of hyssop is in t Kings iv. 33, where in the account of 
the wisdom of Solomon it is said : " And ho sjjakc of trees, from tlu! 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of tho wall : ho spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping 
tliing.s, and of fishes." In this piissage wo find that the plant which is 
alluded to by .the name of ex'ih, nuist also have grown upon a wall, 
though not necessarily to the exclusion of all other situations. Some 
commentators have inferred that the plant alluded to must have heen 
one of the snuillest, to contrast well with the cedar of Lebanon, and 
thus show tho extent of the knowledge and wisdom of Solomon. Hut 
nothing of this hind appears in the text. The last passage which we 
have to adduce occurs in the New Testament, where in llie cr\u;ifixion 
of our Saviour the Apo.Mtle John relates (xix. 20): "Now tluiro was 
set a ve.s.sel fidl of vinegar : and they (illed a sponge with vinegar and 
put it upon hj/ssop, and put it to his mouth." This passage has 
elicited the remarks of various critics, and inferences have been drawn 
respecting tho nature of the jilant, from the use to wliicb it was 
apidied. Otliors have observed, that the ICvangelists Matthew and 
Mark, in relating the same circiunstaucc, make no nicntion of the 
hyssop, but state that the H|iongo was jfut upon a reed, and giviju 
him to drink. The deductions which we nuiy legitimately draw from 
the above passage are, that the hyssop was a jdant of Jndca, foiunl 
indeed in tho immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, and that it seems 
to have been used us a stick to which tho sponge was fixed. If the 
plant which I suppose to bo hyssop is calctdated to answer this purpose, 
it will likewise answer for the elucidation of the i)arallcl passages in 
the other Evangelists. Sahnasius, as (juotcd by Celsius says : " Quod- 
cnnque feceris, ct licet in omnia tcte vertas, probabilem aliam verbis 
Rvangelistu! oxplicationcin adplicare uon possis, pnctcr earn, ipife 
iV<To»roi; pro cahimo, vel virga hyssopi.cui alligata crat spongia Chrislo 
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porrigciula, accipit. Ibi Swrnrov locum plane occupat koXii^ou, ciijiis 
candcm ad rem ustis apiid aiiiim Evangclistaiii." 

Dcforo proceeding to ascertain tlio piirticulnr plant which is alluded 
to, ill the above passages, it is necessary to notice the name of hyssop in 
the Hebrew, as also those which were considered its synonymcs in the 
several ancient versions of the Scri])liircs. For this inforiuatiou I am 
indebted chiefly to Celsius. The Hebrew name 2VU esobh, written 

also esob and esof, also by some (imb, Celsius derives from a Hebrew 
root aw : " Ncnipo Arabum. , ^ i< idem est, quod Hebr, 31? (lucre, 
<|uo nostrum ai?M rcfcrri soletj ut ab nsporgeiido iiomcii acneporit." 
The Greek he derives from tho Hebrew name: "ab aVK fsob 
dcrivaiidum esse Grrocorum vaaumou, undo Latini hyssojmm habciit, 
nulla est ratio, cur dubitemus, nam cquidom frustra sunt, qui ys\tk 
Kbrioonim, et Za<r<artov Grmcorum, re ct noiuino differro volunt, ac in 
nomiuibiis illis non esse nisi fortuitam soni viciuitatcm ; undo conclu- 
dtiiit, baud esse necessarium, ut, qiitD planta Ebrmis est aitK> sit oninino 
statuenda wawtrof Griccorum; ox qua hypothesi tot diverso) plantto 
ab uiiica aitM in versionibtis iiiterprctum propullularunt." In this 
derivation agree Salnmsius do Hoinonymis Hyles latricio, p. 19, and 
Doctiart Geogr. Sacr. 494, "duumviros reipublico) litorariro claris- 
siinos :" nnd Celsius adds, " Nemiuein pulo fore tam morosiim, ut ctymi 
hiijus veritatem in dubium vocare sustiiiciit.'' Notwithstanding tvhicli, 
I cannot help thinking with tho authors above alluded to, that tho 
similarity in tho sound of tho two uaincs is accidental, and Ims dis- 
tracted the attention from other plants, to one which docs not answer 
to all that is required. But it is quite possible that the name hyssop 
may in later times have been applied to tho same plant, which at a 
certain period was Indicated by the term esob or esof. Celsius further 
sta(o$, from Ovidius Montalbaniis in Horto Botanigraphico, pp. 47 ct 
48, " Hyssopus Salomonica, quo criimpit o parieto, Hobraico esof, et 
Chaldaice eso/a." Also that according to Muimonides, Saadias, Kim- 
chius, and Bartenora, 31!^ esob of the Hebrews, is satnr X^ of tho 
Arabs. This is variously translated, origanum, thymhra, salvreia, 
serpi/Hnm, in difl'crcnt Lexicons; but mnjorana, marum. Sec, "Talmu- 
dicis doctoribus," (Celsius, 1. o. p. 409) ; while in the Persian version 
AJLo,^ diramne is given ns the synonym of esob, which is said by 
Costellus to refer to Absinthium ponticum. It is translated mttscits 
in the Latin version of Junius Tremellius; in that of Piscator, liba- 
noiis V. lios mariniu; Origanum in dissertations of Anguillaria, &c. 
"His addo 4<r<rli', ct itro-toriv et otvvtroy, quu5 ill Evangelista Johanno 
pro hyssopo legends, suporioris rovi Aristarclii censuerunt. Sod non roro 
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interpretum conjeclurce, ut ait Cicero, maf/is ingeiiia eorum, quam vim 
comensumque naturas declarant." Celsius, 1. o. p. 410. 

The Hcvoral plants which have boon coiisidcrod by difTorcnt authors 
to bo tho HyfjBop of Scripture, are onuineratc<l by Colfiius under 
eighteen diflbront heads. Those wo shall group together according to 
their natural aflinities. 

1. Adiantuni Capillus Veneris, or Maidenhair, a native of South 
Europo and of the lUnst, is adduced as tlio hyssop of Solomon, by 
Loninins, but ho tiiinks that this is distinct from tho liyssop of tho otiior 
passages of Scripture : "Quoniam itaquo oxiguus est, atquo c ]iurictini.s 
crumpit, hunc pro Hysopo dcsignari arbitror." (Herb. Bibl. Exj)l. ji. 08.) 

2. Asplcninm lluta inuraria,L., or Wall Rue, formerly called Salva 
Vitu), or Salvia Vitto, common in tho fissures of rocks in Europe, is 
adduced by Deodatus in tho notes to the Italian version. Both of 
these are of the class of Ferns. 

3. Trcmellius, adopting in some measure the opinion of Lnmnius, 
yet translates enob by nmscus, and consitlors Polytrichum commune, or 
common Hair Moss, found both in Asia and Europe, to bo tho plant. 

4. Ovid. Montalbauus (in Ilorto Botanigraphico, pp. 47 et 48), 
conceives, in a passage quoted by CelsiuH, that esob is tho Humli plant 
cailctl MosterkyMjys in German, and whicli Celsius ascertained to be 
the Alsino pusilla, graniinea, llore totra])etalo, of Tournefort, Sngina 
prooumbens, L., or rrocunibent Pcarlwort, a native of Europo in sterile 
and moist fields, of tho natural family of Caryopbylleto. 

Of tho tribe of Compositie, and geims Artemisia, two species 
have been thought to bo hys-sop. 5. Abreta or Abrotonum. "Job. 
Mercorus, profunda) in Hebraicis doctrino) vir, existinmbat {^Ahratham) 
esse Groicorum, et Romanorum Abrotonum." This is tho Artemisia 
abrotonum, L., or Southernwood, a native of the South of Europo and 
of Asia Minor, and which was, according to Celsius, thought to be tho 
hyssop, by some of tho Hebrew doctors. Casaubon remarks that it was 
probably this kind of hyssop which was given with tho sponge and 
vinegar. "Idquo eo consilio, ut |iotionem Domino pararent ])cnitUH 
anuiram, pciiitus ingratam." G. Artemisia Pontica (including probably 
also A. Judaica), a native of tho South of Europe, Syria, and Central 
Asia, " undo somen contra vermes colligitur et ex Chorasan dcportatur 
Halcbum j" It. Seme santo, Lat. scmcntina, is adduced by Castcllus 
as a translation of the Diramne whicli occurs in tho Persian version, 
but which is usually translated Thymbra, Salureui Thymhra. 

The majority of ]>laiits whicli have been adduced as the hyssop of 
Scripture belong to the natural family of Labiatic, of which numy species 
" are known for their uses in seasoning; food, as thyme, sage, savory, 
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ninijovnm, niul tniiit, irliilo others, ns lavoiulcr niul roscniaiy, arc more 
('olcl)i'nfc(l for their uses ns ]>crfumca. Miiiiy of thivso hiivnifr hucii 
iloscribcd in tho works of the niiciciitd, Iiiivo fouiid their wny into 
tho$oof tho Asiatics, whore Lavandula sliuchns may bo fouiul under 
the imnio ooslak/umltis ; rosemary under ukleel ool-jibbul; tiiynio iis 
hasha; Iiyssop, zoqfae yahis; basil, rikan; maijoram, saUir ; mint, 
nana; and snge under tho names s(tlhi«h and sefahns, wliich Isist ai'c 
evident corruptions of salvia and elisphacos" (lilustr. Iliniai. Dot. 
|i. ;)U2.) 

'i'lie several plants of the family of Labiato) which have been 
adduced by difl'crcnt authors, arc as follow, — 

7. Prosper Alpinus figures as Hyssopiis Griecorum, a plant ho 
iloscribcs ns "|>lantani nobilissiniam," having grown it from seeds 
obtained from Crete, and "Origano Oniti " (pot-maijuram) "adprimo 
tiimilcm, esse logitimum hyssopum visum est.'' 

8. Some of the Hebrews (v. Celsius) call a plant csob Javan, which 
by the Arabs is called istuchudus, and of which tho leaves resemble 
the plant called zatar (v. infra). Tho Arabic name is probably a cor- 
rni)tion of Sticchns, which is Lavandula Sttcchus, L. ; a plant found in 
<ho JVlcdilerrnncan region. 

!). Hosninrinns oflicinalis, or common ]to.scmary, a native of the 
McditerrMiican region, and which may jicrhaps bo found in Palestine: 
"Quod in Galiloa otiani frequcns sit, auctoribus Iladxivilio et P. 
Daj)pcro." (Cols. 1. c. p. 418.) Some of tho older authors have 
selected this plant, because being a shrubby species, a stick might 
easily be obtained, to which tho sponge <lipped in vinegar could have 
been tied. It is suitable also for sprinkling. 

10. Origanum Wajoraiia, luit^vxov of tho Greeks, ami schomsekok 
of tho Talmud, was considered to bo the hysso)) by Pena and Lobol. 
(Stirp. Advcrs. p. 212.) It is doubtful whether this bo not Origanum 
Onites. (Spr. ii. .507.) 

1 1 . Mentha, or a s|)ceics of mint, is adduced in tho Ethiopic version. 

1 2. Mentha Pulcgium, another species of tho sanm genus, the y^'IX'^'' 
of the Greeks, and/oo(/H»f/of the Arabs, and siah of the Talmud. 

I.'). Toucrium Polium, or Toucrium ]isoudohyssopum, Sc/iirb. a 
native of the Mediterranean region, and found by Uov6 in tho desert 
of Sinai, is brought forward by Colunnin, not only as tho hyssop of 
the Greeks and llomans, " scd ipsias quoquc Mosis et Salomonis veram 
ct gcnuiuam liyssopum.'' 

M. Thynnis sorpylluni, or common Thyme, widely diiliised in 
mountainous situations in Europe and Northern Asia; haska of tho 
Arabs, and BJOnipTalniudicis. Ccls. I. c. p. 42a 
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15. Ill tlio Arabic version of tiio Books of Moses, t'8o6 is trans- 
lated by yXxto satur or mlitr of tlio Arabs, ^itri of Talniudical 
writers; the Aral)ic name is considered by tliein to be Hynonyn»oua 
with opiyavoto( tlio Gfccks, sup|)oscd to bo Origanum heracicoticuni, L., 
but several difl'orent species or varieties arc included under the Arabic 
name salur, whicii it is needless hero to inquire into, as tlioy arc all 
similar in nature and projicrtics. 

Some other names, as, l(i. llyssopitH cochalionsis, and, 17, Marnm 
iillmni, Miiruciiivaiii. 'J'almiidir.is, (U(! iiddnecd by CelsiuH, pp. 4U!<;t 
■11!), which 1 have not yet traced. Sibthorp (VI. Gruica, i. |)|». 'Mi, 
.'i!l7,) mentions that ii< Cireccc the name vairomos is api)lied both lo 
Satnrcia gru)ca and to S. Juliana. Ho himself conjectures that Tbymbni 
»picata nniy bo the virvianm o/Kifijv of ])ioKC(iri<les. Tbymbra verti- 
eillala, Ij., was Himilarly adduced by Dalecliamp. 

Tbeoidy plant whicli rcnuiinsof those adduccil by Ccl.siiis is, 18. the 
common or garden Hyssop, Ily.s.sopns ollicinalis of botanists, which is 
sujtportcd by Celsius himself. It has had the greatest number of suf- 
frages, apparently from the similarity of name. This may or nmy not 
bo ncciilontal. It is in the first jdaco desirable to know, not only 
whether the esob of the Hisbrews, the vairimot of the fj rooks, and the 
hyssdjius of the iloman.s, was the same plant, but also whether what wo 
now call hyssop is the same plant as any one of these. Of this, 1 
boliovo, with Sprengel, and others, tiiero is no proof 

The account given of the hy.s.sop liy Dioscorides is so imperfect, 
that wo havo no points of coni|>arison given in the article on this plant. 
Hut in describing opcym-oK, {Orvjanum heracleoticum), the leaves are 
described as being similar to those of hyssop, but that its umbel is not 
rotate, as if he wishetl to indicate that such was the indorescenco of the 
hyssop. In the chapter on Chrysoeonni it is said that it has a corymboi<l 
coma, like tho hyssop. Nieandcr moreover has stated that the hyssop 
is like marjoram (aan^vxov) and the Arab Isaac Ebu Amrani compares 
zoofa TIj.',^ with marjoram. IJesides this, Dioscorides mentions that 
there aru two kinds, oim mountain, and tho other garden hy.s.sop, and 
that tho best is produced in Ciliciaj I'liny adds "in I'amphylium 
et Smyrneum." The Arab authors, Abu'l Fadii and Al-Olaji, as 
(iuotcd by Celsius, also mention two kinds, tho mountain and tho 
garden. In tho Talmu<l authors, that which is found in the desert 
is <listinguished from tlie garden kind. IMaimonidc.i, as (pioieil by 
Celsius, says : " Hy.ssopi niultui sunt species, in legem autem luoc 
i|ua homines plerunu|ue utuntur in cibum, (juam nos mcllo condiro 
solomus.*' That it was employed by tho Greeks and Romans a^ a 
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cuntlitncnt is oviitont from itn inontioii by A]>ioiii8; olliors describe it jib 
bitter nitd fragrant ; Dioscoridcs iiieiitioiis only the disonscs in wliich it 
is useful. 

TIio modern hyssop (Hyssopus oflictnalis, L. Sp. 700) belongs to ii 
genus of vrliich itself is the only species. It is a perennial ]>laut, 
usimlly very smooth ; (but a variety is described by Do Candollc, in 
ti\o Floro Fran^-aisc, Snppl. 390, which ho calls H. cancscens, from 
its being covered with short rigid hairs.) The root throws up sovoral 
lonfy stonjs, Avhich are woody at the base, dilluso ami much branclmd. 
Tlie branches are from ono to two feet in length. The loaves arc oppo- 
site, sessile, vatbor thick in texture, narrow, linear, lanceolate, in ono 
variety elliptical ; margins very entire, flat, or subrovolute ; green on 
both sides; below, one-nerved j held up to the light and looked at 
with a magnifying glass, they seem to bo obscurely dotted. The 
flowers, of a blnisk or reddish colour, aro arranged alon<; one side of 
tlio stem in closely approximated whorls in a terminal spike. Tho 
floral loaves aro similar to those of the steni, but anmller. Bracts 
lanceolate, linear, acute. Tho calyx is tubular, fifteen-nerved, with fivo 
otpial teeth, with the throat imked. Tho corolla, of a reddish-pnrplo 
ccilour, with its tube ecpiiilling tho calyx, is Itiiabiato, with its ui>p(!r 
lij» oroet, flat, and cnnirginato; the lower ono spreading and trifld, 
middle lobe largest; stamens four, oxserlcd, didynamons, diverging; 
the lower ones the longest; anthers two-celled; cells linear, divaricate; 
style nearly ecpnilly bifid at the apex; lobes subulate, with tho stigmas 
at the apex. The four achenia (or seeds with thoir coverings) ovoid, 
throe-cornered, compressed, and rather smooth. 

The localities of tho hyssop, as given by Mr. Bcntham, tho latest 
and most accurate author on the family (Labiatio) to which it belongs, 
are as follow; "Hab. in Europa australiori et Asiamcdia; in Ilispania 
[Pavoii], Gallia austraii, Italia, Gernninia anstrali, rarior in Gcrmania 
media [Jteidwnbach], in Belgio [Dumoiiier], in llossia meridioiiali 
[Prescott], in Tanria ct Oaucaso in Jugo Altaico [Jlun^e]." M. Bove 
mentions a hyssopus within three leagues of Jerusalem, and the rose- 
mary. I myself have obtained it, and the specimens havo been 
examined by Mr. Bentham, from Kanum and tho Ganthung Pass in 
Kunawur, a tract along tho Sutledgo on tho northern face of tho Hima- 
layan Mountains, and which nmy be consitlcred a part of Tibet. 

The hyssop is remarkable for its fragrant and aronnitio proper- 
ties, hence its employment as a condiment and a sweet herb, and as a 
moderate excitant in mcdioiuo: to it, however, many other virtues 
were formerly ascribed. 

Of all these plants, we need only say, m Celsius has already done 
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respecting a plant wliicli he tlmuglit to bo Ichb eligible tlinn wimt in 
coiiuiioiily known by the name of hyssop, " Nam postniodo, ul)i do 
vciu liyssopu ali(|ua dicenda crunt, Abrotonuni cum roliquis, hys.sopi 
uinbris, uno falculu! ictu succidotur.'' 

The plants adduced by tho latest writers are, Ist, Phytolacca 
decaiidrn, by Mr. Kitto in tho Pictorial Bible in Exod. xii. 22. 
"Tho hyssop of tho Sacred Scriptures has opened a wide field for 
conjecture, but in no instance h».<< any plant been suggested, that at 
tho same tinu) had a sufliuiont Ivngtit of stem to answer tho jmrpoHO of 
a wand or [lole, and sucii <letergont or cleansing i)ropcrtios, as to ren- 
der it a (it emblem for purification. Our wood-cut represents a shrub 
remarkable in both these respects, which is the Phytolacca decandm." 
llosenniUllor says, tho Hebrew word esobh does not denote our hy.ssop, 
but an aronnUic plant resembling it, the ivild marjoram, which the 
(jormans call dosten or Wohlgemuth, tho Arabs tater, and tho Greeks 
origaiion. 

Dr. Robinson, in tho ascent of Jcbel Musa by himself and Mr. 
Smith, says: "In nil this part of tho mountains wcro great (pinntitics 
of tho fragrant yAnnija'deh, wliich tho uiunks call hy.ssop," (liibl. Res. 
i. p. 1 .'J7) i and on tho ascent of St. Catherine, " The ja'deli or hys.sop was 
hero in great plenty; and cspceially tho fragrant mter, a species of 
thyme, (Thynmsscrpyllum of Forskal,)"p. 102. Lady Calcott suggests 
that tho hyusop of aspersion was hyssop tied to a stick of cedar. 
Winer, (Biblischcs Real Wbrtcrbuch, ii. p. 820,) admits the sanio plant 
as Rosenmullcr, but ccnisiders that several plants wcro included uiitlur 
tho nanio esobh; and concludes his observations on Ysop by saying: 
"Wo must, however, wait for moro accurate observations ujion tho 
species of hys»o]> and origanum indigenous in Western Asia, before 
tho moaning of the Hebrew esohh can be finally scttlcil." 

My attention was first directed to tho subject when lately collat- 
ing tho list of drugs in tho Latin edition of Rh.t.scs, with tho.se in my 
own MS. Catalogue beforo alluded to. It is stated in that work, 
as indeed in that of Dioscoridcs, c., that thero are two kinds of 
hyssop, the ono a garden, tho other a mountain plant; but Rlia.scs 
further aibls, that tho latter is found on tho mountain of the Temple, 
that is, of Jerusalem : "est hcrba quu) oritur in montibus Tenipli, folia u 
niajorana. Sylvcstri montanus forlior, et dicitur 'y.sopus altaris.'" 
Those two kinds are also noted by Celsius as " Hyssopus in montibus 
Hierosolymorum, (j<,AJlJl li^*;?^ ^3J ^-ooia, bu jibal al kuds," and 
"Hyssopus 8icca,jyjulj l>«j zoofa yabis." Jcrnsnicm is now called by the 
Arabs El-kuds, " the Holy," and also by Arabian writers Beit-el- 
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jlfiddis, or Jieil-el-jlliihuldtis, tlio S.niclusiry, &c. (ttobiiison's Kiltlicii 
llcsoirclics, i. (1. 380.) lUiascs ngitiii, in tlio article Kpitliynnim 
{Ciifcuta or Uoihler), says of it : " Caret radico sod siispondit snjjra 
arborciii yssopi iiiagiii ct folia ysopi colligitur cum co ; ct fit in inouti- 
bus Teinpli." So Sorapion, quoting Abcn Mcsuai, says of it: "fix 
Greta no donio sancta, allatinii ;" and of the hyssop, he (piotcs Isaac 
ICbon Aiurani as saying, " Laudatissinui, ox domus sanctio niontibus." 
AVhotlicr these expressions refer to the connnon hyssop, or to that which 
\rc conceive to be the true plant, it is not easy to dctcrniino, as tlio 
ticcuuuts are confused. But the largo si/.e of one kind indicates that it 
must have boon a very diflbrent plant from the common hyssoj). One 
Iroublcsomc circumstance is, that the translators of these Arabic woi'ks 
do not always adhere to the arrangement of their authors, as thoysome- 
(inu>.s convert the arrangement according to the Arabic al]>liabut, into 
(UK! according to the Latin names and the lloman alphabet. Thus in the 
great work of lUiascs, called Hawi, or " Gontiucns," hyssop is described 
under the letter atn, and the name in the Jjatin translation is written 
i/iso2>iis; but in his work Ad Manser, we have hyssop under the letter 
" Zo id est, Z," and two kinds mentioned, one called " Cyfe, id est, 
byssopus qua! vcgctH.tur,"and the other written "(Jiisypiis autcia humlda, 
qua! ot ccrotcs dicitur, qiim ex lau.-o sor<libns lit." These two varieties 
refer to the i«»jU l>«j ^<"!/<' y«&'«» or Ihooshk, that is, dry hyssop, and 
the other to t^b, IJ,". toofa rutub, Lana succida, oio-wjrot of Biosc. 
2. c. 84. (N. 98. 2. Av. c. 3(11.) Here wo have very clear evidence, 
that two yavy diflcrcnt things have been treated of under one name, 
ajq)arenlly only because tho Greek names are a little similar. Hence 
it is not impossible but that similar confusion may have taken i>laco 
with the Greek vvaamos, bysso])U8, and an oriental name like tho 
Hebrew esoh or csof. 

Having suspected the existence of a )ilant distinct from tho hyssop, 
I was led to what ai)pear8 to nio its iliscovory, by a passage from 
Hurckhardt's Travels in Syria, (piotcd by Mr. Kitto in his work 
entitled Tho Physical Gcograjiby and Natural History of the Holy 
Land, p. cdii. : "Among trees and shrubs known only by native 
names and imperfect descriptions : Tho aszcf is spoken of this month 
by Hurckbanlt, while travelling in the Sinai Peninsula. On noticing its 
presence in Wady Klieysoy, bo describes it as a tree which he had 
already seen in several other wa<lys. It springs from the fissures in 
the rocks, and its crooked stem creeps up tho mountain side like a 
parasitical plant. According to the Arabs it produces a fruit of the 
f-izo of the walnut, of a blackish colour, and very sweet to the tiiate. 
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Tlic bark of tlic tree i.s wliito, niid tlio ln'iinclics are thickly covered 
witli Hinall thorns; the leaves arc hcart-shaiied, and of the saiiie shade 
(if green, as those of the oak. (Syria, fl.lO, H'il.)" 

The abuvo dcficriptiun, tiiougli apjiarcntly incorrect in tlio ajiiiii- 

cation of sumo terms, ns that of tree, to a plant creeping like a 

|i!i.ra.sitical plant, yet will strike most botanists, ns a characteristic 

description of the Common Ca]icr Uush, which is indigenons in these 

regions, and which I was aware had an Arabic name, in sound somo- 

tliing like the nuef of Ihirckhardt. The caper plant is one of those 

which in the copious language of the Arabs has more than one name. 

it is well known that its most common name is ^xf kihhur or kubnr. 

From this the Greek xiiirjrnpit, and the Latin capparis, appear to have 

been derived, in leforring to one of the Persian works on Alateria 

Mediea, which has been published with an English translation by Mr. 

Gladwin, that i.s, the Ulfa/. Udwiych, woarc referred from capers in the 

Index to Nos. 1271. ITU and 18'1. The first of the.se is vxf orcaper.s, 

the second is yj^'SS \aoI ussul id kuhir, root of the caper bush. No. 

184 is another name fur lliesame thing, y^,o\i\ \.^\ vsul ul I'muf, as 

it is translated, root of the ca{i(;r bush. We may learn also from other 

sources, that (tsii/l» one of the names of the ca|>cr bush. Thus in tlio 

KaiiiUM, or Great Arabic Dictionary, asu/ is al kiMei: So also in 

Kroytag's Lo.vioon Arabico-Iiiitinuiii, uuif is translated capparii ; 

llkowii-'e in lliehai'dson's I'ersiaii, Arabic, aii<l English Dictionary, 

Tiondon, 182'J, and in SliaUespoav's Iliiidustani Dictionary, wc have 

yJi.>o\ usiif, "the caper tree or root." That this has long boon 

known to bo one of the names of the cajier plant is evident from 

Menlzel's Index Nomiinim I'lantarum Miiltilingnis; whore we havo 

"^"X'/given as an Arabic name of capparis, taken from the Ind(t.\ 

of Aviccuna, editio Vciiotii, 1504. fol. I quote this, as I am unable 

to find tlio word in my own copy of Avicenna, Venice, 15.5.5. It 

appears to bo a corruption of alasif that Forskal heard applied to 

the caper jilant which he found iit Tans near Mocha, as a shrub 

growing out of a wall (Flora yEgyptiiico-Ariibica), and of which ho say.s, 

"Si liieo vera est Capparis spinosa, competit illi nomen Aral). Lasaf, 

i^AoJ-" This may bo a corruption of cJ«*oyi. or Forskal may have 

written it simply ,_j;^J asit/', and the mere junction of the letters would 

convert it into c-i^ lasv/, a mistake which might easily be made even 

by the celebrated Nicbubr, as he piiblisbcd the work from Forskul's 

notes after hiw death. In my own MS. Materia Mediea, ustif is given 
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IIS a synonym of kibbur, with kifarm, as the Yoouanco or Greek name, 
which is evidently intended for mlirirapit, as the letter p is wanting in 
the Arabic nlpliabot. 

Tlio simihirity in sound botwocn llio ast^f of tlio Arabs and tho 
wo/ of tho Hebrews, cannot fail to strike ovcry ono, and this similarity 
would extend equally to the writing of tho two names in the language 
of the other. A loss degree of similarity has iu other cases of Hebrew 
and Arnbio names, been considered to iiulicato identity of origin in 
words in these two languages. This Himilarity might certainly ho 
iiccidontal, but it cannot bo accidental that tho plant called asitf by 
tho Ariiba, answers to every particular which is rccjuircd for the duo 
elucidation, not of one, but of every passnge of tho Hiblo in which 
esqf is mentioned. This wo shall proceed, wo hope satisfactorily, to 
prove. 

First with respect to its geographical distribution, tlio asuf liko tho 
fsof ought to bo found in Lower Egypt, in the Desert or country 
between tho Red Sea and Palestine, and also in Palestine itself. 

The Caper plant, Capparis spinosa of Linnmus and of all modorii 
botanists, is well known to be abundant in tho south of Europe, ivhoro 
it appears to be indigenous. It is found also in tho islands of tho 
Afcditerrancan and generally on tho coasts of that sea, the Mediter- 
ranean region, of botanists. It is specifically inentionod as found in 
Lower Egypt, by Forskal in his Flora /Egypt. -Arab, ns Capparis 
spinosa, called iabbar by tho Arabs, growing wild in tho noighbourliood 
of Aloxandria, Tho same facts are stated by Do Lilo, in his Illns- 
tratio Fl. /Egypt, pp. 8 and 10, forming tho botanical portion of tho 
great French work on Egypt. Previous to those authorities, Prosper 
Alpinus had stated that tho capers of Alexandria wero larger than 
those of other places: "Capparis Alexandria) niajores quani alibi 
inveniantur provoniuiit, qnos cappar qitoqiio appullant." (Do PI. 
yEgypti, p. 00.) So Pliny, " Likewise in /Egypt growctli capparis, a 
shrub of a harder and more woody substance: well known for the 
seed and fruit that it carrietli, commonly caton with meats, and for tho 
most part the capros and the staiko are plucked and gathered together. 
Tho outlandish capros (not growing iu /1i!gypt) wo must take good 
heed of and beware: for those of Arabia bo pestilentiall and venomuiis: 
(hey of Africko bo hurtful to tho gumbs, and (trincipally the Marmariko 
are enemies to the matrico, and breed ventosities. The Apulian 
caprcs cause vomit, and make lubricito both of stomack and bcllie. 
Some call tho shrub cynosbatos: others ophiostphayla." (Holland's 
Translation, lib. xiii. c. xxiii.) So in Av. c. 141, capparis is called 
kiibar in the margin, with a reference to Dioso. 2. c. 100, "quiudam 
est sj)ccios, qua! e Rubro Mnri dofertur." 
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III Lower Egypt is also fouud nnotlior species, first discovered by 
Lij)pi, tiie Cnpparh jEgyptia of Lamarck. It is figured by Do Lilc, 
PI. i15g. p. 93. t. 31. f. 3, and described by him as a spreading sbrul), 
of wliich tlio branches aro slender but firm ; it grows in tho moun- 
tains of the desert opposite Minyeh. This species was also found 
by M. Bov6, and by Auchor-Eloy, in the desert in tho neighbourhood 

of SuC!!. 

In tho deserts and tract of country in which the Israelites wan- 
dered, the caper plant, or some of the species of capparis resembling it 
in gonornl appearance, aro no <loubt found in nmny places. The 
notices of it, however, aro few, l)ut the localities aro so widely sepa- 
rated that we are warranted in considering that it might be found 
in nmny intermediate situations; and it woidd be so by competent 
travellers, that is, by those having some knowledge of Natural 
History. 

From the description of Hurckhardt already quoted, in which he 
saw the asief in the Sinni Peninsula, springing from the fissures of 
rocks, with its crooked stem creeping up tho ntountain side like a 
parasitical plant, with a white bark and the branches thickly covered 
with small thorns, and beart-Hliiijicd leaves, — there can be little doubt 
of this being a species of eappari.M, and probably the cajicr plant. It is 
interesting to observe that lie mentions it as a plant which ho hiid 
already seen in several other wadys. We have however very definite 
information respecting tho caper plant in this situation, ns M. Bovf-, in 
his "ttelation d'un Voyage Botanitpmen Egypte, dans les trois Arables, 
en Palestine eten Syrie," (Ann. des Sc. Nat. i. p. 72,) says: "Le nmiit 
Sainto Catherine est au sud-sud-oucst du mont Sinai. Dans les deserts 
<[ui environncnt ces montngnes j'ai trouve Capparis spinosa, &c." 
Belon (Obs. ii. c. xxi.) mentions "Capparis non spinosa — minoresenim 
in Capparnm stirpibus spinosis nascuntur . . . ," and at c. i,x. " Per 
istos coUes oberrantes, capjiarcs invenimus, pumilarum ficuum altitu • 
dincm loipmntes, — seniina instar piperis calida." So Dr. SImw, "Cap- 
paris Arabica, fructu ovi magnitiidine, semine piperis instar acri." Belon. 
Obs. I. ii. o. 00. ("Nostra tricubitulis est. Folia habet glanca, cra.ssn, 
succnlenta, rotunda, uncialia, Fructus, quem vidi, poUicis fuit magnitu- 
dino, oblongiis cucumoris forma, (picm Arabes appellant Filfal jibbel, 
i. f: Piper montannm. Copiose crescit in via ad montem Sinai." (Travels, 
vol. ii, J). 3.55.) More to the eastward we have no distinct notices of 
the true caper plant, but other species are found, as C. heteracantha 
and C. leucophylla, between Aleppo and Bagdad by Olivier. (D.G. Sp. 
12 ct 13.) So Auclicr-Hloy mentions tho banks of the Tigris ns 
covered with "la plus vigoureuso vegetation;" that is, with Tamarix, 
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Salix, Cfipparis Iciicopliylla. If wo tmco it to tlio southward, wo lia v(! 
siliciidy iiiciitioiicil, that Porskal found it ns a small slinib growing out of 
a wall near Tatw in tho noighboiirhood of Mocha. Dr. Falconer, late 
Superintendent of tlin Rusk India Couipany'K Dotanical Garden iit 
Siilmrunporc, has informed nio that when at Aden on hi.s way iionio, ho 
saw the rocks there covered with a species of capparis, which appeared 
very like the common ciipcr. A species very similar to it i.s ii.1k<» 
iimong the plants collected hy Lieutenant Wcllstod in tho iyhiiid of 
Socotra. 

Wo have, thirdly, to (in«l tho cnjier indigenous in Palestine nml 
Syria. This there would bo no difliculty in doing, if travellers timk 
the trouble of noting the vegetation of a country, as one of the 
foatuies which distinguish its ])hyBical geography. Some omit all 
milioe of common plants. Others notice aphuit only when lirst met wilh. 
Iklr. Kilto, who has made an abstract of nearly all the natural hi.story 
information of most of tho travellers in the Holy Land, mentions the 
cnpcr, only in tho fields near Aleppo, as observed hy Dr, Ilusscl. 
il. Auclior-Eloy mentions a, species of capparis (0. eifusa) in tho 
neighbourhood of Mount Tabor. Dr. Clarko fottnd "Cap]MU'i8 spinosa, 
common oiipor tree, at Cyprus, and in tho Holy Lan<l (Jiid'a)." IW. 
Hove, entering Palestine from Kgypt, inentitms on his arrival at Oii/ii., 
"An nombro dcs plai\tc8 spoutanees, jo citerai Ics suivanlos: dap- 
paris spinosa." Again, on his arrival at Jerusalem, ho says, (I. <;. 
p. 173,) "Dans Ics mines croiascnt les llhus coriaria, I'llyoscyamuH 
coriiirin, le Momordica Elatcriuin, et lo Cuppatix spinosa." Uehui 
had previously mentioned finding tho ca|)er plant in the vicinity of 
Jerusalem, (v. Ilauwolf, p. 269.) 

Ill the above references wo have ample jiroofs of the caper plant, or 
a.vif, being found in all tho situations where tho esof in mciitioiied in the 
Dible. That it grows out of tho fissures of rocks, and the ruins of build- 
ings is evident from somo of tho above cxtrnets. Tims I)e Cundolle gives 
as its habitat, " In niuris ct riipestribiis Eiiropa) australis et orienti.s." 
When at Aleppo, Bauwolf says (Travels, p. 49), "Thcrcgrcwalsoin tho 
road and on old walls such plenty of capers, that they are not at all 
estcenipd; they take those flowers before they open, and pickle them, 
and cat them for sauco M-ith their meat;" and again, at p. 7.'>, "and 
near it in old decayed brick-walls and stony placca." So Hay, (Hist. 
Plant, p. 1(!2!),) "Locis arcnosis ct rudcratis gandet. Nos in ninris et 
nideribus Itomm, Scnnrmn, Florcntiu) ct alibi in Italia observaviinns 
spoutancam; cultam circa Tolonam in Gallo-jirovincia, ad mures et 
macerias." 

Wo proceed now to show that capers were supposed to bo possessed 
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of cloaiising proportics. Tliis is ovidont from the following qiiofn- 
tioiis. Tims Miiniiy (Apparatus Mcdicaininum, ii. p. 381,) in sninininj,' 
up the acuoiint of its iisos as givoii liy tlio aiicionts, says; "Et <piii; 
vctoi'OH, i|uil>iis iiisigiii in prutio fuit, do oo rccon.scnt, ad npcricndi vim 
potissiniuni ot abstcrgondi pertinent. Nonipe prcci[)iie in olistructio- 
nibns lionis, in mcnsiiini supprcsssione, malo iscliiadico, in struniis dis- 
cutiondis, porro in nlcoribns oxpnrgandis, jmocftporunt. Diose. Mai. 
Med. lil). ii. cap. 204. Oalon <1(! Simpl. I. 7. I'lin. Hist. Nat. lili. 20. 
caji. 15." 

])r. Alston (Mat. Med. i. p. 071,) olworvcs, "IIij)pocralos ovoii orders 
it au a detergent in ]ieripnenmonia. ' l'ost<pnim antem jmrnm ('.''>'i! 
spntum cio]iorit ari coneliani nuijorcm ct sosamnm . . . Quod si nnt.<;i>< 
cdiiccro voles radicis capparis norticcni his adniisceto.' Do Morh. I. 'Ii. 
p. 493. lin. 23." 

Pliny, who exhausted all the sources of information to give ns in 
his Natural History, a view of the Icuowlcdgc of his times, has a 
curious observation on the vitility of the root of capers in a di.--easo 
closely allied to leprosy, the complaint in which esof was employed by 
the Israelite.^ Thus in the translation of If(dland, we learn that 
"The root of capros is singidar good to take away the white spoltoij 
nior]dicw, (cousin gernnmc to the Icprosie,) in case it bo stamped, and 
the place aflectcd rubbed therewith. Take the rind of the root, the 
(puintitie of two drams, and drinkc it in wine, it helpcth the swelled 
splcuo; provided alwaies that the |>atient forbeare the nt-e of bainen 
and hot-houses: for (by report) llii.s course contiinKid .*).» rlnies will 
cause the said spleno to purge away, partly by urine and jmrtly by 
seege. The same, if it bo taken in drinke, allaicth paino in the loiu.s 
and curoth the palsey. The seed of capers sodden in vincgre, brused 
and applied to tho teeth, or otherwise (he root thereof chewed only, 
assuageth the tooth-acli. A decoction of capers in oilc, instilled inlo 
the oars, mitigalcth their paines. Tho loaves and the root newly 
gatlierc<l, and so applied as a catapbi.sme with honey, liealeth the cor- 
rosive ulcers that oat to the very bono. Likewise the root re.solvelli 
all those glandular swellings which wee call the King's evilh and if 
tho same be HO(hlen in water, it diseusseth the tumors behind (he ear.s, 
and riddcth away the wormcs breeding within. It cureth also the 
inlirniilics of tho liver. The nuinner is to give the same in vint^gr*! 
and honey for to cha.se away the vermin engendered within the gut.s. 
lioiled in vincgre, it is singular for the cankers or ulcerations witiiiu 
the month : howbeit, all authors doc accord, that they be not good for 
tho stonnicke." 20 Book. oh. xv. 

In modern works which have derived nmcli of their information 
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from the more ancient, wc find it noticed, oven in a botanical work, 
tliat " Leg cnpriers oxcitent rap))6tit, ot sont rcgard<>s coninio apuri- 
tivcs, autisoorbtitiquos, ot propro pour tiicr Ics vors. L ocorco do la 
racino est aperitive, diur^tiquo et cninionagogue." Lamarck. Encycl. 
Botaniqiie, art. Caprier, 

So capers formed one of the " Quinquo radices aporiontcs minorcs," 
or the five lesser aperient roots, as Capor, Dandelion, Erjngo, Madder, 
and Rcstliarrow. It still holds a place in sonio of tho German Pliar- 
nincnpa'ias as avcH as in the Siianish, and continues to bo employed 
throughout Eastern countries, where old romcdios still onjoy thoir 
pristino repute. In Europe, it is now almost universally known as a 
condiment, its unoxpanded flower-buds being preserved in vinegar. 

It remains only to consider whether the caper plant is suitable to 
the passage of the New Testament in which the hyssop is mentioned, 
and it appears to nie, that it is as well so, as any other that has been 
proposed. 

The passage in which hyssop is mentioned has been much com- 
mented on, in consequence of tho difliculty which commentators 
have experienced in finding a plant which should answer in all points 
to what 18 rc<piircd. Thus it is said, .John xix. 20, SufCor ovv «k«to 
o^our fifOTOv Ol bt n\t)(ravTtt tmoyyov n^ovt, Kat i»T<r<i>ntf irtpi6tvTts, rrfiotr- 
t]vtyKav avToS r^ aTo/tart, or as translated in tho authorized version. 
"New there was set a vessel full of vinegar, and they filled a spnngo 
witii vinegar, and put it upon hyssop (fixing it on a hyssop stalk of 
some) and put it to his mouth." One difliculty has arisen from the evan- 
gelists JIatthew and JIark, in describing tho same ocourrenco, making 
no mention of tho hyssop. Thus Matthew (xxvii. 48,) describes ono, 
as bringing a sponge, wXijo-ot rt o^ovs, icm nepiffnt KaXafi^, and they "filled 
it with vinegar and put it on a reed, and gave him to drink." Mark 
(xv. 36,) in like manner writes, km ytfiuras ixitoyyov ofour, mptOtts rt 
(tnXnfi^ "and ono filling a sponge with viuegar, and placing it about a 
reed, gave him to drink." 

In all the three accounta we have the sponge filled with vinegar, 
and given to our Saviour to drink ; Matthew and Mark stating it, as 
being raised on a reed, while John omits all mention of the rood, but 
describes the sponge as being put on or about hyssop. By some com- 
mentators it ha« been supposed that the sjionge and hyssop wore fixed 
to a reed or stick, and that ono evangelist has omitted all notice of the 
latter, and tho two other evangelists of the hys80]». Other commen- 
tators argue, that in the relation of the same circumstances by these 
witnesses, it is evident that the reed or stick must be tho sanie as a 
slick of hyssop. As John is the more particular in his description 
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iiiul usiinlly supplies what hna been omitted in tlio other luicounts of 
our Saviour, and m he expressly states, xix. 35, "And ko that saw it 
hare record, and liis record is true," so aro we bound to make our 
explanation suit his description. 

The difficulty lins been to find a plant fitted for the purpose and 
to which the uanio hyssop wtia applied; for it is acknowledged on all 
hands that the connnon hyssop is too short and too slender to bo used 
(US a stick. Some comnvontators thercforo have proceeded so far as to 
suggest alterations in the text. Thus Cunierarius for ivcr&ntf proposes 
baa^, pilo vel vettUo, "javelin or dart." Heinsius suggests varaar^, 
asta, " a, spear or pike," and also olavnos, lana tuecida, vel sordida; 
ns the words iaracmov and oUvirov are often confounded by others as 
well us by Arab authors, " niultis locis apud auctores tain Griccos, 
<puMn Latinos, orroro scribaruin esse porniulatas." (Celsius. 1. c. p. 444.) 
Dooliart again, retaining the name, has proposed changing tho case of 
hyssop, "ot pro utro-am^ legcuduni consuit vao-anou. Quasi vcllet 
Johannes : mpiBivut vaaanov airoyyif, posuerunt hyssopum circa spon- 
giani: qute oxplicatio est violcnta; contraria voro inaxinio naturalis, 
<!un» sponto so oflcrat accusativus orirdyyoK ox ingeuio liiiguw, et 
phrasuos, hie snbintolligondus, ot rcpetcndus, ut sit : irtpiBivrtt (antiyyov) 
va(ri>n<f, i. e. «-«(>) vairanov, quoniodo Oricci nonnunquaiu loquuntur." 
Celsius. 1. 0. p. 445. 

Instead of supposing na in tho above instance, that tho hyssop was 
placed roun<l tho sponge, ColsiuH himself is of ojiinion that tho sponge was 
tilled with vinegar, and that to it was tied a bundle of hyssop, which 
might thus bo contained in its middlo when it was reached up to our 
Saviour. Ho further adduces Casaubon and others as agreeing with 
this oxphuiation, as well as with tho Ethiopio version, where wo read, 
"ISt orat ibi vas aceto plenum, ot imploverunt spongiam ocoto, ao 
foliis hyssopi, ot ligarunt super aruudinem." 

But all those oxplauations and interpretations are variations from 
the plain and obvious moaning of tho passage of St. John in which the 
sponge filled with vinegar is described m being put upon hyssop, that 
is, a stick of hyssop, and raised to our Saviour on the Cross. The difli- 
oulties experienced have arisen from tho common hyssop, which is 
generally supposed to bo tho plant alluded to, not being suited for the 
purpose. But we have already seen that the common hyssop does not 
nnswor in any respect to what is required. Tho caper plout, which we 
have seen exactly appropriate to so many of tho passages, scorns uUn 
well suited to tho present, as it will yield a stick largo enough for the 
purpose. And this is required by some of tho versions, us tlio old 
It.xlian, «» hasto e d'hisiopo: likowiso in the Spanish, and in the 
VOL. vui. P 
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Proiicli edition of Moiitonsi, au bout d'un baton (Vkyssope. So also in 
that of many celebrated men. 

Some also of the ancient statements refer evidently to a larger 
pifint than the common hyssop. Tims Josoplius, (Antiq. lib. viii. cap. 2,) 
ranks it with trees. By the llabbins it was included among woods, 
"liyssopum inter ligna censeri apud Rabbinos." Tract Shobiit, c. viii. 
§ 1. Parab, o. xi. § 8. So in Tract. Sucoah, fol. xiii. 1, "inter men- 
tiononi caunarum, ct snrcnlorum, quibns obtoxerunt Judtui tontorhi 
ill festo tabornaouloruni memorari otiani hyssopnm." (Celsius. Ilierolmt. 
439 — 442.) It is more than probable that the asiif, or caper plant, is 
the esob or roo/" rofori'cd to in these j)nasage8, and Winer says, "Truly 
it cannot bo concealed, that tho Talmudists distinguish the hyssop of 
the Greeks and Romans from the esob/i of tho Law." Uiblischos Ileal 
Wiirferbuch. ii. p. 820. 

Tho height of a shrub which would bo fitted for such a purpose 
may be judged of, by what must have been the fact, that tho Cross of 
our Saviour could not have been higher than what any man of mo- 
derate stature might, with an ordinary stick and his arm stretched out, 
easily reach the mouth of our Saviour. For it is evident that the 
cross to bo of suflioiont strength aud yet carried by a man, couhl not 
also be very lofty. 

For such a purpose it is evident that no largo tree is required, 
because a shrub of moderate dimensions would easily yield a stick of 
three or four feet in length ; and such any of the old caper bushes or 
trees, as they are sometimes called, growing in tho congenial clinuile of 
Palestine, would bo able to supply. "Ibi, [that is, in Egypt] et 
cnpparis firmioris ligni frutox." Plin. xiii. o. 23. The prickly nature 
of the stem, moroovor, would better fit it for tho purpose of having tho 
t!|>oiigo atlixed to it. The caper plant was not only a plant growing 
wild on tho rocks and walls of Jerusalem, no doubt, in auciont times as 
at tho present time, but one which scorns from the earliest times to 
have been valued as a nicdioino, and its flower-buds employed as an 
tirticlo of diet, or rather ns a condiment. If it was allowed to hazard 
a conjecture, wo might say that a uotched stick, or a cleft reed, might 
have been employed in gathering tho caper buds from off the oxtre- 
mitics of the brauches, and to this, the name of hyssop stick might 
correctly bo applied. This employment of j^capors is further interest- 
ing as explaining in some measure tho presence of tho vessel full of 
vinegar (of our /itaTOK). The word o^ot, which is translated "vinegar" 
in tho English version, and acelum in the Latin, is sometimes translated 
"sour wine," and is supposed to have been there for the refreshment of 
soldiers. It may have been so; but it is curious that vinegar, (wliich 
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wiis also culled o^ns by the fiicoks, ns wo may snc in a iicaily 
coiitom|ioi'aiy author, that is, Dioscoridcs, lih. v. c. xxii, vnpi o^ous,) 
Hlioiild have bcoii refiuiicil for preserving different parts of t)io caper 
plant in those days us at the present time. For wo learn from Pliny, 
who says of fruits eaten, " In fruticoso gnncre, cum caulo cnjjpnris," 
lib. XV. 0. 28. Again, xiii. c. 28. " llii ct capparis, firmioris ligni frutex, 
Ncniinisque et cihi vulgati caulo quotpic una plerumcpie flccerjdo." 
"Likewise in Bgypt growctli cappari.s, a shrub of a harder and n)orc 
woodio substance: well knowiio for the seed and fruit tliiit it carriutli, 
coniinoiily eaten with meats, and for the most part the capers and the 
staiko are plucked and gathered together." (Holland's Pliny, xiii. c. 2.3, 
and in other places.) "Tritum ex acoto semen decoctiam,'' &c. "The 
seed of capros sodden in vinogre, bruised and a])plied to the teeth, &c. 
It curotli also the infirmities of the liver. The inaniior is to give the 
same in vinogro an<l honey. Boiled in vinogre, it is singular for the 
cankers or oxulccratioiis within the mouth." (Lib. xx. c. 1.5.) The 
caper plant, though wild iu so many j);irts of the llonuin Kmpirc, was 
yet cultivated even in that ago. "Quippc cum capparis quo<|uo 
seratur, siec.is miixime, anta in dofossu eavata, ri)ii.s(|un iindiqiio 
eircinnstructis lapide : alias ovagatnr pur iigros ut cogit .solum slori- 
Icscoro. Floret ajstate, virot uscpio ad Vorgiliarum occasum, sabulosis 
fiimiliarissimnm." (xix. c. 8.) Kay de.soribos the process: "Oommas 
Ihinnnadultas — colliguiit, — Tum vasi immittunt, et ucetum mipov affiiii- 
dunt." Hist. Plant. Ui20. 

Tho caper [ilaut is however supjio.sud by many to be mentionc<l in 
Scripture by the name ahiyonah, in Ecclcs. chap. xii. v. .5, which in tho 
Soptuagint and Vulgato 1ms boon translated aqyparis. This is not 
admitted by other.s, as iu tho authorizeil English version, whore oM- 
yimah is traihslatod "desire." "When Ihi! almond tree shall lloiirish, 
ami the gra.sshojipcr shall be a burden, and denire (abiyonali) sjiall 
fail." As the name ahionolh was applied to the small fruits of trees 
and to berries, so it has boon thought to bo the same word as ahi,- 
yonah, and to indicate the caper bu.sh. This plant may have had two 
names in the Hebrew language, as indeed it has in tho Arabic, and 
wo may su|»))o.se it to bo particularly adduced as growing especially 
on <dd walls and tomb.s. Further, if we suppose, as is natural, that 
tlicligurative language emjdoyed by Solomon is carried on throughout 
the sentence, it appears to me appropri.atc. For the caper plant, like 
most of its tribe, is conspicuous for its long flower-stalks, which are 
erect when the plant is in flower and tho fruit young, but which bend 
and hang ilown as the fruit ripens. "As the (loworing of the almond 
tree has been sup))o.sed to refer to the whitening of the hair, so tho 
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drooping of tlio ripo fruit of a plant wliicli is conspicuous on tlio waliH 
of buildings aud ou touibs, may bo supposed to typify the hanging 
down the head before ' man goetli to his long homo.'" Gyd. of Biblical 
Lit. art. Abij/onah, 

The caper plant is too well known to require a description, espe- 
cially aa so many details have already been given respecting its habit. 
Wo have seen iu the first place, that it has a name, aztif, in Arabic, 
aulBcioutly similar to the Hebrew esof or etobft. It is found in Luwor 
Egypt, in the deserts of Siuai, and in Palestine. Thus it is found in 
oil tbo places where tho esobh must have been indigenous, fur tho 
Israelites to have been able to obtain it for their religious cer'onionios. 
ltd habit IS to grow upon tho most barren soil, or rooky precipice, or 
tho side of a wall, aud this is also essential; for it is said, that 
Solomon knew all plants, from tho cedar of Lobiuion to tho hyssop 
that growotb on tho wall. It has moreover always been supposed to 
bo possessed of clcausing properties; hence, probably, its selection in 
the ceremonies of purification, or its employment in these may have 
led to tho supposition of its possessing tho power of curing disooscs 
like leprosy. Finally, the caper plant is capable of yielding a stick 
to wliich tho sponge might have boon allixcd, as wo learn from 
St. John waa dono with tlie hyssop, when the sponge dipped in vinegar 
was raised to tho lips of our Saviour. A combination of circuinstancos 
aud some of tliom apparently too improbable to bo united in ono 
plant, I cannot believe to bo accidental, and havo therefore considered 
myself entitled to infer, what I hope I have now succeeded in proving 
to the satisfaction of others, that the Capor Plant is the Hyssop of 
Scripture. 



